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r SHAKESPEAfiE. 



) Other public demODGtration 
ze, which bod not its rise in 



ment was inaugurated: but i 

can be said to have taken plac 
Stratford. 

The first Shakespeare jubilee took place in 1769, and was the 
direct inspiration, less of the enthusiasm, than the vanity, of 
David Garrick, who, having received some personal compliment 
from the cunning burghers, resolved to compound for it by a 




three days' festival, he himself officiating as the presiding 
geniua. There was a processiou of a most stately description ; 
an oratorio in which many celebrated artistes of th^ day bore 
a part ; a series of dramatic performances in an amphitheatre 
erected for the purpose ; a very brilliant display of fireworks ; 
and to these would have been added a histrionic pageant, but 
the elements, wind and rain, pouting out all the vials of their 
wrath during the entire three days, it was struck out of the 
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programme, but subsequently transferred to the boards of 
old Drury, where David turned it to capital account. 

Tlie next festival was projected by the Stratford Shakes- 
peare Club, and was held in 1827, partaking very much of 
the character of its predecessor; and in the year 1830, the 
same club (designing to make these celebrations triennial, 
after the fashion of the Lady Godiva procession, in the neigh- 
bouring city of Coventry) produced a third affair of the kind, 
including a theatrical pageant, which extended over four days. 
No further public demonstrations in honour of the Bard of 
Avon occurred until April 23rd, 1853, when a party of en- 
thusiastic Shakesperians from Birmingham commemorated the 
289th anniversary of the supposed day of the poet's birth as 
reverent pilgrims to a sacred shrine. 

We say the supposed day of his birth, for the register in 
Stratford Church, which runs thus, *' April 26th, 1564, 
Gulielmus fillius Johannes Shakespeare," is that of baptism, 
not birth, although the 23rd of April, the festival of the 
patron saint of England, has come by common consent to be ' 
regarded as that on which he first drew breath at the old 
house in Henley- street, then a substantial dwelling, but some 
years afterwards converted into two separate tenements, as 
now represented in all prints — one half generally showing as 
a butcher's shop. 

It is as Washington Irving truly describes it, a small, 
mean-looking edifice, of plaster and wood — a true nestling- 
place for genius, which seems to delight in hatching its 
offspring in bye-comers. The walls of its meagre chambers 
are covered with names and inscriptions in every language, 
being the silent testimony to the memory and genius of the 
Poet, of those who have made a pilgrimage to his shrine. 
Shakespeare's father, in 1574, gave £40 for this and another 
house. On his death, they became the property of his eldest 
son, William, who bequeathed them, in turn, to his sister. 
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Joan Hart, " for the term of her natural llie." At her 
demise, which took place in 1646, the tenements came into 
the possession of Lady Barnard, who left them to the sods of 
Joan Shakespeare Hart. In 1806, the houses were sold for 
£250; and subsequently, that in which the poet waa bom, 
was exhibited by one Mary Hornby, a descendant of the 
family, who rented it in the first ioBtance at £10; but the 




proprietor, finding the number of visitors rapidly increasing, 
and n growing interest taken in the dear old pile, sought 
occasion to raise the rent to £40, a sum much too large for 
Dame Hornby to pay. She thereupon left it, not withouta 
aigh, for she had become greatly attached to the place, nor 
without carrying with her all those relica described by the 
author of " Bracebridge Hall," in his inimitable " Sketch 
Book." The house was, however, kept on as an exhibition, 
until the 16tb of September, 1847, when it was put up for 
sale by the well-knowa " Goorge Kobins of auction renown," 
Mr. Peter Guuningbam, on behalf of a committee formed in 
London, for ttie purpose of securing its purchase, offered 
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d£3,000 for it, and at that price it became the property of the 
nation for all time to come. 

It teaches a deep and solemn lesson of humility, to reflect 
that, not in the halls of the learned, or in the mansions of the 
great, but in this quaint low-browed cot, before which kings 
have bowed themselves, the foremost Englishman was bom; 
that not in proud capitals, or imperial cities, but in a quiet 
country town, now the envy of the world, the mightiest in- 
tellect of Europe was nurtured. Here, in addition to the 
birthplace, purchased and preserved by subscriptions from 
every quarter of the globe, is the rude wayside school where 
he acquired his " little Latin and less Greek ;" here, too, may 
be seen New-place — the site of his residence, after his return 
from the applause of courts to the tranquil meadows watered 
by his favourite stream — the spots where the mulberry, 
planted by his own hand, and the old Gospel elm grew — the 
pleasant village of Shottery, where he wooed and won his 
wife, Anne Hathaway; and lastly, the grand old church 
ivhere " after life's fitful fever he sleeps well." The town, the 
ueighbourhood, and all connected with it, literally breathes 
of our poet in language eloquent, albeit inaudible. 

During the poet's early days, his father, Master John 
Shakespeare, was a prosperous woolstapler ; but, the trade of 
the district decaying, his fortune declined, and his son William 
-was in consequence withdrawn from school, to render assis- 
tance at home to his parent, who had now recourse to the 
business of a butcher. 

It was not long, however, before courtship interfered with 
** calf-killing,** as being more in unison with young Will 
Shakespeare's feelings and character. The extreme, though 
mature beauty of Anne Hathaway (for she was eight years 
his senior), captivated his youthful fancy, and we can readily 
picture him to ourselves, " in his habit as he lived," traversing 
^< many a time and oft " with impatient feet, the short mile 
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between Stratford aod Shott«ry, to ait beside the fair ownf-r 
of the " middle cwttage of the three " on the " courting stool," 
or chair, eince removed by tlie haod of the relic hunter. 

He " maTried in haste," at the unripe age of eighteen, and 
it is said, though with scant reason, that he " repented at 
leisure." 

In the following year, "unto him a child was bom," his 
daughter Susannah ; and in eighteen months af)«rwardE, 
followed a twin boy and girl, Hamraet and Judith, so that ere 
manhood arrived, Shakespeare had a wife and three children 
to provide for; and to do thia he beciime a schoolmaster. 




It was about this time that he is said to have " fallen into 
Ul-conipany," and " dissolute habits," of which, his alleged 
drinking bout at Bidford, his drunken sleep under the road- 
side crab-tree, and his memorable fracas with Sir Thomas 
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Lucy, of Charlioote, were but the ripe fruits. But the 
Apostle of Temperaace, ii must be reniembered, had not then 
arisen. Excess was gcarcely a crime ; and the game-laws did 
not exist until the Puritan magistrate, whom Shakespeare has 
spitted for ever on the point of his pen, pressed forward to 
frame them. 



4i±r 




He who in hU writings has sbown such a wondrous love of 
the great principles of justice, was just the man above all 
others to resist the infringement of a public right; precisely 
as Sir Thomas Lucy was the man above all others to resent 
the infringement of a private one. In the spirit of " bold 
Kobin Hood, the forester good," Shakespeare is said to have 
lent a hand in carrying off a head of deer. Detection fol- 
lowed — the man was prosecuted, and the poet made. Shake- 
speare retaliated at the time, in the well-known doggerel (the 
authenticity of which is questioned however) in which he 



" If Xjoej is Lowsie, as some yolke miscall it, 
Singe Lowsie Lucy whateTir befall it:" 



But he, also, retaliated agaia more severely many years after 
wards, when he drew with his inimilabie peu tlie life-llkj 
portrait of Juslioe Shallow. 

Whether Shakespeare " ran bis iiative town " ftom perse 
Dution abroad, or strife and poverty at home, is uni 
but it is oertaio that, as Aubrey states, " this William beiugH 
naturally incliQed to poetry aud acting, came to London." 
He is supposed, wheD not more tijaQ seven years of age, I 
have beheld a play in dumb show, entitled, '' The Cradle ofM 
Security;" when only eleven, the Karl of Leicester enter-p 
tained " Good Queen Bess," at his samptuous palace at Keiiil- ' 
worth; and Shakespeare's stre, then a substantial ye( 




youth — and as three qf these plajen — Heminge, Burbage, 
and Green, were Warwickahii-e, if not Stratfurd, men, there 
was no lock of inducement to abandon the life of a rustic, 
and cast his lot with them. 

Arrived in " town,'* he appears to have at once attached 
himself, in a curious capacity, to the Globe and Blackfriara 
theatres. At first, if tradition be true, be was but a hanger- 
on at the theatre door, as horee-boy; then call-boy; but alter 
his introduction within the play-house by one or other of the 
players already referred to, his own talents secured his rapid 
progress — first as an actor, then as a playwright. 




The Queen, despite the opposition of the Puritans, had 
granted license to the players to exercise their art, and from 
that time the number of theatres increased. The Globe, 
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Bankeide, and Blackfriars theatres, were all the property of 
the company which Shakespeare joined, and by whom his 
dramas were represented. The Globe was a wooden building, 
hexagonal in form, partially roofed only, and thatched with 
rushes. This was the summer theatre for day performances, 
which commenced at three o'clock in the afternoon. It was 
called the " Globe " from its sign, which was a figure of 
Atlas supporting the globe, under which was written " Totus 
mundua agit histrionem;** (All the world acts a play). Thb 
theatre was burned down on St. Peter's Day, June 29, 1613, 
through a somewhat remarkable accident. During the per- 
formance of a play called All is True, King Henry VIII. was 
represented as giving a masque at Cardinal Wolsey's house, 
and during its progress, on the entrance of the King, cannons 
were fired off. Unfortunately, the paper or wadding of one 
of these lodged on the dry roof of reeds, and being unobserved 
by either actors or spectators, both intent on the performance, 
from a smoke it kindled to a flame, and circled the place like 
a train, consuming the old wooden edifice in less than an hour. 
It is worthy of note, that notwithstanding the crowded state 
of the theatre, and the narrow doors, no person was injured; 
one man's nether garments certainly were set on fire, but a 
bottle of ale is said to have done duty as a fire engine, and 
saved the man's skin. Had people more presence of mind in 
those days than in these? 

Ben Jonson is supposed to have been present at the fire. 
The Blackfriars Theatre (situated near the present Apothe- 
caries* Hall, the site still preserved as Playhouse-yard), 
was entirely covered in, and the performances took place by 
candle-light. The stage, at that time, was little more than a 
rude platform, scenes and properties being few and simple; 
the actor then had no aid from *' sensational " efiects, nor, 
on the other hand, was his art subordinated to stage up- 
holstery. The more distinguished guests were accommodated 
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with seats on the stage, which was strewn with rushes, while 
the ordinary spectators sat in a gallery around the area, or 
stood on the ground beneath; hence the term ^^groundlings " 
as used by Hamlet, when he advises the players not to 
'^ tear a passion to tatters, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings." Education had not in Shakespeare's time a very 
wide range; the nobility, gentry, and some few of the 
upper-class tradespeople might have had instruction of one 
kind or other, but to the mass of the people the very 
alphabet was a mystery; so that the "groundlings" 
were intellectually far beneath the "gods" of even our 
minor theatres. No wonder, then, that these rude mobs 
would frequently clamour and riot when buffoonery, ribaldry, 
or rant were not sufficiently pungent for their strong 
palates, and call for what plays they pleased; compelling the 
actors to alter the programme at biddiDg. It not unfrequently 
happened, on such occasions, that swords and staves were 
drawn, and blood shed, or that the rioters, when satiated with 
the horrors or obscenity they had importunately demanded in 
the theatre, rushed to the Bear Garden, on Bankside, to end 
the day with bear-baiting or worse. The Phoenix Theatre, 
in Drury-lane, was pulled down by just such a mob in the 
reign of James I. 

It was customary, on days of performance, to hoist a iiag 
on the front of a theatre. The prices of admission were, to 
the best places, a shilling ; to the ground (or, as we moderns 
say, the "promenade"), a penny or two pence; but these 
charges were not so low as they sound to our ears, money 
having a different relative value. The critics sat with the 
nobles on the stage, and were furnished with pipes and 
tobacco. The curtain (generally suspended from the edge of 
the balcony or gallery) was not rolled up, but drawn back on 
each side, not to reveal scenes, but admit the players to the 
open platform. The deficiency of scenes, there being seldom 
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more than one, if any, was supplied by the names of places 
being written on a moveable board, and placed conspicuously 
at the back of the stage; for instance, a garden, a ship, 
Thebes, Home, or Venice, as the case might be. The stage 
was lighted by candles in branches, as in churches, and also 
by footlights as now. Before the performance commenced, 
three flourishes, or pieces of music, were played ; and music 
was likewise played between the acts, the instruments being 
chiefly trumpets, cornets, and hautboys. Wigs and masks 
formed part of the stage properties, and the female parts for 
the first hundred years were represented by young men. 

The audience, before the entrance of the actors, amused 
themselves with reading or playing at cards; while others 
drank ale or smoked tobacco, as in the singing saloons now. 

For some time plays were acted on Sundays only; afler 
1579, they were acted on Sundays and other days indis- 
criminately. 

The Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate-hill, and the Old 
Tabard, Southwark, were among the most famous of the 
many Inn-yard theatres. We give an illustration of ihe 
latter celebrated hostelry, the rendezvous of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Pilgrims, which even now exists intact. 

Although there were several other theatres in London in 
Shakespeare's time, the Fortune, in Whitecross-street, and 
the Red Bull, Clerkenwell, alone deserve mention — the one as 
the oldest of English playhouses — the other as the only one 
whose site now retains a temple dedicated to the dramatic 
muse — viz., that of Sadler's Wells. 

The Fortune was originally appointed for the nursery of the 
children of Henry VIII., and afterwards converted into a 
theatre, and partially rebuilt by Alleyn the player, the 
founder of Dulwich College, who was also proprietor of the 
Bear Garden. It was originally a round brick building, of 
vast dimensions, as may be understood when it was advertised 
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for Bale as a space " for twentj-tbree teoementa with gardens, 
and a street cut through." This theatre shared the ftite of 
the Globe, being buroed down to the ground in two hours one 
Sunday night in December, 1621, through some negligence 
with a candle, and all the books, dresses, and other properties 
of the players consumed: whereby it is said — " These poore 
companions are quite undone." 

Sadlera' Wells, the scion of the Bed Bull Theatre, has not 
only conserved the site of a stage where Shakespeare trod, but 
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preserved a home for the king of dramatists, a Cordelia who 
opened her tent to him when the Goneril and Regan of 
Drtiry-!ane and CoTent-gardea drove him away. Under the 
regime of Mr. Phelps, and later of Miss Marriott, Sliakcspeare 
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programme, but subsequently transferred to the boards of 
old Drury, where David turned it to capital account. 

Tlie next festival was projected by the Stratford Shakes- 
.X=>eare Club, and was held in 1827, partaking very much of 
t;he character of its predecessor; and in the year 1830, the 
same club (designing to make these celebrations triennial, 
«tiler the fashion of the Lady Godiva procession, in the neigh- 
"bouring city of Coventry) produced a third affair of the kind, 
including a theatrical pageant, which extended over. four days. 
!No further public demonstrations in honour of the Bard of 
-Avon occurred until April 23rd, 1853, when a party of en- 
thusiastic Shakesperians from Birmin((ham commemorated the 
289th anniversary of the supposed day of the poet's birth as 
reverent pilgrims to a sacred shrine. 

We say the supposed day of his birth, for the register in 
Stratford Church, which runs thus, *' April 26th, 1564, 
Gulielmus fillius Johannes Shakespeare/' is that of baptism, 
not birth, although the 23rd of April, the festival of the 
patron saint of England, has come by common consent to be ' 
regarded as that on which he first drew breath at the old 
house in Henley- street, then a substantial dwelling, but some 
years afterwards converted into two separate tenements, as 
now represented in all prints — one half generally showing as 
a butcher's shop. 

It is as Washington Irving truly describes it, a small, 
mean-looking edifice, of plaster and wood — a true nestling- 
place for genius, which seems to delight in hatching its 
offspring in bye-comers. The walls of its meagre chambers 
are covered with names and inscriptions in every language, 
being the silent testimony to the memory and genius of the 
Poet, of those who have made a pilgrimage to his shrine. 
Shakespeare's father, in 1574, gave £40 for this and another 
house. On his death, they became the property of his eldest 
son, William, who bequeathed them, in turn, to his sister. 
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Joan Hart, " for the t«rm of her natural life." At her 
demise, which took place in 1646, the tenements came into 
the posBeBsion of Lady Barnard, who left them to the sons of 
Joan Shakespeare Hart. In 1806, the houses were sold for 
£250; and subsequentlj, that in which the poet was bom, 
was exhibited by one Mary Hornby, a descendant of the 
family, who rented it in the first instance at £10; but the 




proprietor, finding the number of visitors rapidly increasing, 
and a growing interest taken in the dear old pile, sought 
occasion to raise the rent to jEiO, a sum much too large for 
Dame Hornby to pay. She thereupon left it, not without a 
sigh, for she had become greatly attached to the place, nor 
without carrying with her all those relics described by the 
author of " Bracebridge Hall," in his inimitable " Sketch 
Book." The house was, however, kept on as an exhibition, 
until the 16th of September, 1847, when it was put up for 
sale by the well-known " Geoi^e Robins of auction renown." 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, on behalf of a committee formed in 
London, for the purpose of securing its purchase, offered 
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£3,000 for it, and at that price it became the property of the 
nation for all time to come. 

It teaches a deep and solemn lesson of humility, to reflect 
that, not in the halls of the learned, or in the mansions of the 
great, but in this quaint low-browed cot, before which kings 
have bowed themselves, the foremost Englishman was born ; 
that not in proud capitals, or imperial cities, but in a quiet 
country town, now the envy of ibe world, the mightiest in- 
tellect of Europe was nurtured. Here, in addition to the 
birthplace, purchased and preserved by subscriptions from 
every quarter of the globe, is the rude wayside school where 
he acquired his " little Latin and less Greek ;" here, too, may 
he seen New-place — the site of his residence, after his return 
from the applause of courts to the tranquil meadows watered 
by his favourite stream — the spots where the mulberry, 
planted by his own hand, and the old Gospel elm grew — the 
pleasant village of Shottery, where he wooed and won his 
wife, Anne Hathaway; and lastly, the grand old church 
where " after life's fitful fever he sleeps well.*' The town, the 
Deighbourhood, and all connected with it, literally breathes 
of our poet in language eloquent, albeit inaudible. 

During the poet's early days, his father. Master John 
Shakespeare, was a prosperous woolstapler ; but, the trade of 
the district decaying, his fortune declined, and his son William 
was in consequence withdrawn from school, to render assis- 
tance at home to his parent, who had now recourse to the 
business of a butcher. 

It was not long, however, before courtship interfered with 
^'calf-killing," as being more in unison with young Will 
Shakespeare's feelings and character. The extreme, though 
mature beauty of Anne Hathaway (for she was eight years 
his senior), captivated his youthful fancy, and we can readily 
picture him to ourselves, *' in his habit as he lived," traversing 
*^ many a time and oft " with impatient feet, the short mile 
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courteously toward the poet, who, however, appeared so en- 
grossed in the rendering of his part, as not to heed the honour 
paid him liy his royal mistress. Presently the Queen caught his 
eye, and moved again, but still the actor would not throw ofif 
his assumed character; this, it appears, made Her Majesty 
persist in endeavouring to secure a public acknowledgment of 
her condescension. Accordingly, as he was about to make 
his exit, she stepped before him, dropped her glove, and re- 
crossed the stage. This was too strong an intimation of the 
Queen's desire, to be left unnoticed. So, upon finishing his 
speech, he picked up the glove, and so aptly delivered the fol- 
lowing impromptu lines, that they seemed to belong to his part: 

*' And thoagh now bent on this high embassy, 
Yet stoop we to take up our cousin's glove." 

He thereupon walked off the stage, and presented the glove to 
the Queen, who, equally pleased with his wit and his gallantry, 
warmly complimented him on his appropriate behaviour 
under such novel and trying circumstances. 

The genial disposition of our bard naturally inclined him 
to good fellowship ; and he might frequently be found at the 
Mermaid Tavern, in Friday-street, in company with Ben 
JoQSon (his bosom friend), Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, 
Carew, Myddleton, Dekker, Cotton, Martin, Donne, and 
other choice spirits, at once the lustre and the pride of that 
glorious Elizabethan epoch. Here he would engage in con- 
flicts of wit with his great rival, drawing forth the apt and 
felicitous allusion of Fuller, who compares Shakespc^are to an 
English man-of-war, and Jonson to a Spanish galleon. 

'^ Master Jonson, like the latter, was built far higher in 
learning, solid but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, 
like the former, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all 
winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention ; " a com- 
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parison whose point lay in the then recent defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

It has been objected that the writers of this era were 
tavem-haunting revellers, but the poet cannot write a great 
play if he shut himself from the world in philosophic reverie ; 
he must open his soul to the ever-changing influences of a 
life of action, the spirits of the market-place and forum must 
be no less powerful over his thoughts than the spirits of the 
cavern. They were no mere dreamers who wrote the glorious 
plays of the Elizabethan time. Strong- thinking, full -passioned 
men, they lived, many of them, wild, irregular lives, too fond, 
may be, of bright eyes, bright wine, and the rattle of the 
dice, and some of them died sad, unhopefid deaths ; but Ihey 
were, nevertheless, brave, loving spirits, and the thoughts 
which flooded their souls they poured out to other men in 
nervous words which it strengthens a man's mind to read. 
The man of science or philosophy, may shut himself up 
amid musty tomes and strange apparatus, but he who would 
paint humanity, must dip his brushes in the stream of life 
wheresoever it may flow. 

Of the three other taverns (the Boar's Head, the Falcon, 
and the Devil), made famous by their connection with Shake- 
speare and his friends, the Old Boar's Head in Eastcheap is 
the most conspicuous. The centre of a locality specially 
devoted to feasting and revelry, where " the cookes cried hot 
ribbes of beef rested, pies well baked, and other victuals;" 
its sign was most aptly chosen, since here, too, was the 
"cooke's -dwelling," where Prince Henry and his brothers 
John and Thomas, at 3 o'clock in the morning (a more dis- 
creditable hour then than even now), created that riot which 
resulted in the interference of the mayor and sherifls, the final 
discomfiture of the princes before Judge Gascoigne, and the 
merited censure of their kingly sire. What a lesson for 
modem magistrates! 
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Thongb it iras at the Mermaid in Fndsy-street assenibled 
the club of which Shakespeare, Ben Joqboh, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Seldpn, Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, and other 
celebrities of the day were members, and between whom 




arose those pleasant " wit combats " to which Fuller allndes ; 
^et, it is the Boar's Head which our poet Jias been pleased to 
single out as the rendezvous of Sir John FaUtaff, that rol- 
licking sea of humour, and his roistering companions, pro- 
bably from no other motive than to point his satire against 
tlie Sir John Falstaff wh-^ owned the " Boar's Head " in 
fiigh-street, Southwsrk, demised by him to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. ModeiTi commentators dispute the identity of this 
hero of the French Wars with Shakespeare's inimilable 
bra^artj but might it not be an " inhabitant " of Southwark, 
not *' Stratford," with whom Shakespeare is said to have dis- 
pnted about some property adjoining his own, and whose 
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portrait lie has drawn bo wondrously? and if so, the same 
spirit of resentment whicb pinned immortul obloquy to Sir 
Thomas Lucj's sleeve, would, naturally enough, prompt the 
severe retaliation of handing down to future time a caricature 
of this man, were he thrice three tiraea a hero, and not, as is 
possible, sunk into a b<dly in his dotage. 




It is on record, that WiUiam of Wickham came from 
Windsor, while he was surveyor of the alterations and addi- 
tions to the Castle, to meet John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
at the Boar's Head, but no mention is made of either host or 
hostess, until Shakespeare placed the "gentlewoman named 



D&me Qaicklj" id juxtaposition with Sir John Falsttiff. 
This Dame Quickly, according to Goldsmith, became en- 
tangled in the meshes of an artful prior of a. neighbonriog 
tionvent, and after serving his purposes, and resigning the 
tavern to his uses for years, in revenge for some real or 
imaginary slight, he sent her and her women to the houxe of 




correction, where she was unhappily whipped to death. The 
tavern then became a monastic offshoot of the convent of this 
dissotote prior, who was, in turn, burnt for sorcery, and it 
afterwards passed into the hands of a cast-off mistress of the 
Kiog, under whose management it grew into great repute, 
dmnkenness being the vice of the age. Gaming, in course of 
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time, followed on the heela of drunkenntss, and in one of the 
wide-chiainied, quaintly-carved rooms of this very tavern, 
with stained glass windows emblazoued with escutcheons, did 
the last Henry play away and lose the four great bells of 
Old St. PbuI's, and the image of the saint which stood on the 
top of the spire, to Sir Miles Partridge, who took them dowft 
the follomng day, and sold them by auction. The last 
hostess of note was Jane Rouse— one from the lower ranks of 
life— who, being frugal and complaisant, acquired a moderate 
fortune. As tate would have it, however, she could not 




refraJD from quarrelling with a aanctimonious neighbour, who 
retalialed by accusing her of witchcrHfl. She was thereupon 
taken from her own bar to the bar of the Old Bailey, con- 
demned and e.xecnted. 

The original building was of wood, with one storey pro- 
jecting over another, ornamented with vast Gothic windows, 
stained with coats of arms. At the doorway flourished > 
large vine growing upon suppoMers, and over it were suspended 
a blue Boar, a Bacchus, a tun, and a bunch of grapes. 
The Great Fire of 1666, which began in Fudding-lane, close 
by, coDsamed this edifice; but a Boar's Head with sikei 
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tusks, which had hung in one of the rooms, fell down with 
the ruins of the house, whence it was removed to Whitechapel 
Mount, where, many years after, it was discovered and identified 
with its former position. In two years, a second Boar's Head 
Tavern sprung up on the site of the old one, a fact atte-sted by 
a Boar's Head carved in stone, with the initials of the land- 
lord J. T., and the date 1668 cut therein, which is now to be 
seen in the Guildhall Library. Maitland in 1730, mentions the 
Boar's Head as the chief tavern in London at that period. 

In 1834, Mr. Kemp, F.S A., exhibited before the Society 
of Antiquaries, a carved oak figure of Sir John Falstaff, in 
the costume of the 16th century. It had supported an orna- 
mental bracket over one side of the door of ^ the Boar's Head, 
a figure of Prince Henry sustaining that on the other. This 
carving belonged to a Mr. Shelton, brazier, Great Eastcheap, 
■whose ancestors had lived in the same house ever since the 
Great Fire. Mr. Shelton remembered the last grand Shake- 
sperian Dinner at the Boar's Head. This was about 1784, 
and much honest enthusiasm is said to have prevailed on the 
occasion. At a public house in Miles-lane was long pre- 
served a tobacco box, with a painting of the original Boar's 
Head Tavern on the lid. It was considered a great curiosity 
and much sought after. 

The accompanying two plans of the Old Boar's Head, and 
the general locality at the time we are speaking of, may be 
interesting to our readers. 

The site of the old tavern itself is, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, the present King William Statue. 

The pen of Shakespeare consecrates all it sketches; and 
thus, Heme's Oak, in the Home Park, Windsor, the scene of 
Fal8taff*s final defeat by the " Merry Wives," has long been 
regarded as a sacred relic. Who would, in these days, have 
known aught of the legendary hunter. Heme, who, in life, a 
keeper of the forest, after death, antlered like a deer, at- 
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tended by a pack of demon hounds, was said to ride through . 
the park at midnight, and vanish at his starting point, the 
ancient oak vrhich bore his. name; h&d not the Poet given 
fresh life to the dying legend? This relic (of which a jne- 
mento is presented) was blown down in the high winds last 
autumn, and by Her Majesty's command removed' to the 




Castle, to preserve it from pillage. The Garter Inn, promi- 
nent in the play, exists at this day as the " Star and Garter," 
in Peascod- street; U has befn named as the hostel where 
Shakespeare wrote the " Merry Wives of Windsor." But this 
is an error, for he penned it at the Hope Inn, Frogmore, then 
known as the " Bottle on the Moor." 
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It ia a delightful feature in the character of Shakeapeare, 
that he did not forget his home friends, or the icenea of his 
jouth. As his fortuoea rose, so did that of hia eire. Ab haa 
already bees told, it was hia wont to visit Stratford annually, 
and in 1597 he completed the purchase of New Place, a 
f considerable aize, for the resideace of his fiimil/, 




decreased by the death of Hammet in the preceding year. 
He himself continued to reside in London, iit one 
pying a house in the vicinity of the Times pri: 
Printing House Square, leased to him by the Corporation of 
the City of London; at another lodging io close proximity to 
the Bear Garden, Southwark, where be held house property, 
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as would seem from assessments made on him, as also for 
other property in the liberty of the Clink. 

The future founder of Dulwich College, Edward Alley n, 
became the purchaser of Shakespeare's interest in the Black- 
friar's Theatre, properties, and wardrobe, although the docu- 
ment quoted by Mr. Collier merely refers to the lease. It is 
as follows : — 

"1612. 
" Money paid by me, E. A., for the Blackfriars . 160 li. 

"More for the Blackfriars 126 li. 

" More again for lease 310 li. 

"The writings for the same, and other small charges, £3 6s. 8d." 

Subsequent memoranda, by Edward Alleyne, show that he 
paid rent for the theatre, and expended sums upon the 
building. 

We give a portrait of Alleyne, as one who was not only 
mixed up with our hero in monetary transactions in his latter 
days, but because he was a public benefactor in every sense 
of the word. 

It was not until about 1613, that Shakespeare finally retired 
from public life, after creating a drama, and founding a litera- 
ture, and joined the surviving members of his family in 
retirement at New Place. Susanna, his favourite daughter, 
had been married since 1607 to Dr. Hall,^ a physician of 
much skill and repute; and in 1616, his younger daughter, 
Judith, married Mr. Thomas Quiney, vintner, of Stratford. 
On the 25th of March, in the same year, Shakespeare made 
his will, being at the time, as he himself expresses it, " in 
perfect health and memory, God be praised!" and on the 
23rd of the following month, after a very brief illness, the 
" gentle Bard of Avon," " Nature's sweetest child," the " Poet 
of all time," as he has been variously called, yielded back his 
spirit to the God who gave it. 

Incomparable as he was, and wide as was the gap occa- 
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sioaed by his death, no ptiiticular rites of sepulture appear to 
have been observed; for, on the second day adei his deceuse, 
his remaios were interred on the north side of the chancel in 
the parish church of Stratford. Here a monument, con- 
taining a bust of the poet, executed bj Gerard Johnson, was 




after a while erected. The bust is the size of life, is 
formed out of a block of soft atone, and was originally 
painted over, in imitation of nature. The hands and foce, 
says Mr. Britton, were of a £esh colour, the eyes of a light 
hazel, and the hair and beard auburn; the doublet or coat 
was scarlet, and covered with a loose black gown or tabard, 
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without sleeves ; the upper part of the cushion was green, the 
under half crimson, and the tassels gilt. Such appear to have 
been the original features of this important, but neglected or 
insulted bust. After remaining in this state above 120 
years, it was repaired, and the original colours preserved. 
In 1793, the bust was covered over with white paint, which 
destroyed its original character, and greatly injured the 
expression of the face. The following is the inscription 
beneath the bust: — 

JvDicio Pylivm, genio Sockatem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, popvlvs m^ret Olympvs habet. 
Stat, Fassekger, why goest thov by so fast? 
Bead, if thov canst, whom enviovs death hath plast 
Within this Monvment, Shakspeare, with whome 
qvick natvre dide; whose name doth deck ye tombb 
Far more than cost; situ all yt he hath writt 
Leaves living art bvt page to serve his wit. 

Obitt ano. dou 1616. jEtatis 53, die 23 Ap, 

Later on, in 1741, a cenotaph, raised by performances at 
the principal London theatres, and which cost about £300} 
was placed in Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey, that grand 
old depository of England's mighty dead. 

But Shakespeare has a nobler, a more lasting monument 
than either of these. As Miltj>n himself, only second to 
Shakespeare, beautifully observes, he has his own imperish- 
able works ; and what other more touching tribute could be 
paid to him than was paid by " rare Ben Jonson," when he 
said " I love the man, and do honour his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any." 

Our frontispiece portrait is copied from the first folio, and 
has a certain similarity to the coloured bust in the chancel. 
Although inferior as a work of art, it seems to be regarded 
as the most authentic likeness we possess of the Poet. This 
original portrait was engraved by Droeshout. The orna« 
mental surroundings and autographs we have added. 
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Accompanying the original are some verses by Ben Jonson, 
wliicli of themselves attest to a certain truthfulness, which 
gives this portrait an interest over the many other and 
apparently better ones published in various editions. 

" This figure, that thou here seest pat 
It was fur gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life. 
0, could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 
His face, the print would then surpasse 
All that was ^er writt in brasse; 
But since he cannot, reader, lookc 
Not on his picture, but his booke." 

While giving Ben Jonson's testimony to his friend's face, 
and elsewhere to his worth, we cannot help also noticing how 
Spenser referred to him in his " Teares of the Muses j^^ and 
although a doubt has been expressed as to the words in 
italics referring to Shakespeare, we cannot help crediting the 
evidence adduced by Charles Knight, that they could not have 
been intended for any but Shakespeare. 



TEARES OF THE MUSES. 

" And he, the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock herselfe, and Truth to imitate 
With kindly counter under mimick shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah I is dead of late ; 
With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 

" Instead thereof, scoffing Scurrilitie, 
And scornful follie with Contempt is crept. 
Rolling in rymes of shameless ribandrie. 
Without regard or due decorum kept; 
Each, idle V9\i at will presumes to- make 
And doth the learned*s taske upon him take. 
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'* But that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honnie and sweete Nectar ^we, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-bom men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashlie throwe, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 
Than so himself to mockery to selL" 

In the first edition of Shakespeare, Rowe mentions that 
" Mr. Dry den was always of opinion that these verses were 
meant of Shakespeare." 

Five full page illustrations which accompany this brochure^ 
and which respectively represent the history {Henry the 
Fourth), the poetry (Midsummer Night* s Dream), the mytho- 
logy (the Tempest), the comedy {Much ado About Nothing), 
and the tragedy {Hamlet), of Shakespeare, only faintly indicate 
the magnitude and diversity of his genius ; for not only did 
all creation lavish her boundless wealth at his feet, but having 
" exhausted old worlds," he next ** created new." 

Of the works he left to posterity, the following are pre- 
served: those marked * were printed in their great author's 
lifetime, and the whole collected by his fellowes, Heminge 
and Condell, were published in 1623. 

■ 

1. The Comedy or Errors. 

•2. LovE*s Labour Lost. 

*3. Romeo and Juliet. 
4. Henry VL, the First Part. 

♦5. Henry VI., the Second Part. 

♦6. Henry VI., the Third Part. 
7. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

•8. Richard III. 

♦9. Richard II. 
*10. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
*ll. Henry IV., the First Part. 
*12. Henry IV., the Second Part. 
♦13. Henry V. 

♦14. The Merchant of Venice. 
♦15. Hamlet. 
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16. KiFo John. 
*17. A MiDSUMXER Night's Dream. 

18. The Taming or the Shrew. 

19. All's Well that Ends Well. 
♦20. Much Ado About Nothing. 

21. As You Like It. 
*22. Troilus and Cressida. 

23. Timon op Athens. 

24. The Winter's Tale. 

25. Measure for Measure. 
♦26. Lear. 

27. Ctmbelime. 

28. Macbeth 

29. Julius C^sar. 

30. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

31. coriolanus. 

32. The Tempest. 

33. The Twelfth Night. 

34. Henry VIII. 
♦35. Othello. 

♦Titus Andronicus. 
♦Pericles. 

These are given in the supposed order of production, with 
thp exception of the last two plays, the authorship of which 
has been much disputed. The Poems comprise — 

Venus and Adonis. 
The Rape of Lucrece. 
Fifty -FOUR Sonnets. 
The Passionate Pilgrim. 
A Lover's Complaint. 
• 
The titles under which our poet originally published his 

plays cannot fail to interest the reader, now that everything 

relating to him becomes invested with a charm peculiarly its 

own. The orthography is the same as appears on the title 

pages of the first quarto editions. 

The Trag%3y of King Richard the third, containiiig, His treacherous 
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Plots against his brother Clarence : the pittiefnll murther of his inno- 
cent, nephewes: his tjrannicall vsarpation: with the whole coarse of his 
detested life, and most deserued death, 1597. 

The History of Henrie the Fovrth; with the battell at' Shrewsburie, 
between the King and Lord Henry Percy, snmamed Hotspur of the 
North. With the humorous conceits of Sir John Falstalfie, 1598. 

A Pleasant Conceited Comedie called Lones labors lost. As it was 
presented before her Highness this last Christmas, 1598. 

Much adoe about Nothing. As it hath been sundrie times publikely 
acted by the right honourable the Lord Chamberlaine, his seruants, 
1600. 

A Midsomer nights dreamy, 1600. 

The most excellente Historie of the merchant of Venice with the 
extreame crueltie of Shylocke the lewe towards the sayd Merchant, in 
cutting a iust pound of his flesh : and the obtaining of Portia by the 
choyse of three chests, 1600. 

The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, prince of Denmarke. Newly 
imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe as it was, according 
to the true and perfect Coppie, 1 604. 
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HAMLET. 



Act I., Scene V. 
A more remote pari of the Platform, 

Enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? speak, I'll go no furtlier. 

Ghaat. Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghost, My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham, Alas, poor Ghost! 

Ghost. Pity me not, hut lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

J7ajR. Speak, 1 am hound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to reyeuge, when thou shalt hear. 

Ham. What! 

Ghost. I am thy £ither's spirit: 

Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night. 

And, for the day, confined to fast in tires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature 

Are hum*t and purg*d away. But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres;- 
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THE TEMPEST. 



Act L, Scene II. 
Rc'enter Ariel, invisible, playing and singing; YEKDiSAiiD/ollcncifig, 

Ariel's song. 

Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands: 

CourtVied when you have and kiss'd, — 

The wild waves whist, — ' 

Foot it featly here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 

Hark, hark! 
Burden, Bough, wough. 

The watch dogs bark : 

{^Dispersedly, 

Bough, wough. 

Hark, hark! I hear 

The strains of strutting chanticleer 

Cry " Cock-a-doodle-doo.'* 
Ferdinand, Where should this music be? 1' the air, or the earth? 
It sounds no more: — and sure it waits upon some god of the island. 
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KENTG HENRY THE FOURTH. 



Act IV., ScENB IV. 

Exeunt aU but Prince Henrt. 
P. Hen, Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow. 
Being so troublesome a bed-fellow ? 
O polish'd perturbation ! golden care! 
That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it now I 
Yet not so sound, and half bo deeply sweet, 
As he, whose brow, with homely biggin bound. 
Snores out the watch of night. majesty I 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which stirs not: 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 

Perforce must move. — My gracious lord I my father! 

This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep. 
That from the golden rigol hath divorc'd 
So many English kings. Thy due, from me. 
Is tears, and heavy sorrows of the blood; 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness, 
Shall, dear father, pay thee plenteously: 
My due from thee, is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 
Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits, — 

\_Putting it on his head. 
Which Grod shall guard: 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 



Act IL, Scene II. — A Wood, 
Lysander and Hebiua asleep. 



Enter Puck. 
Puck. Through the forest have I gone. 
Bat Athenian foand I none, 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in stirring love. 
Night and silence! who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear; ' 
This is he, my master said, 
Despised 'the Athenian maid; 
. And here the maiden, sleeping sound. 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty soul, she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, this kill-court'sy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe: 
When thou wak*st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eyelid. 
So awake, when I am gone: 
For I must now to Oberon. 



Enter Demetrius and Helena, running. 



K 



lExit 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



Act III., ScEMB I. 
Ursula and Hero conversing in Leonato's Garden, 

Enter Beatbice, behind. 
Hero, No; rather I will go to Benedick, 

And counsel him to fight against his passion : 
And, trulj, I'll devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with : one doth not know. 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 
Urs, O, do not do your cousin such a wrong. 

She cannot be so much without true judgment 
(Having so swift and excellent a wit. 
As she is priz'd to have.) as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick. 
Hero, He is the only man of Italy, 

Always excepted my dear Claudio. 
Urs. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam. 
Speaking my fancy; Signior Benedick, 
For shape, for bearing, argument, and valour, 
GoesYoremost in report through Italy. 
Hero, Indeed he hath an excellent good name. 
Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. — 
When are you married, madam? 
Hero. Why, every day: — to-morrow: come, go in; 

I'll show thee some attires; and have thy counsel. 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 
Urs. [^aside."] She*s lim'd, I warrant you; we have caught her, 
madam. 
Hero, [^qside.'} If it prove so, then loving goes by haps: 
Some, Cupid kills by arrows, some with traps. 

{^Exeunt Hero and Urttvla. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S WILL, 

From the Original in the Office of the Prerogative 

Court of Canterbury. 

Vtcesimo quinto die Mdrtii, Anno Regni Domini nostri Jacohi 
nunc. Regis Anglice, etc., decimo quarto, et Scotice quadra^ 
gesinio nana. Anno Domini 1616. 

In the name of God, Amen. I, William Shakespeare, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, gent., in 
perfect health and memory (God be praised), do make and 
ordain this my last will and testament, in manner and form 
following (that is to say) : — 

First, I commend my soul into the hands of God, my 
Creator, hoping, and assuredly believing, through the only 
merits of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, to be made partaker of 
life everlasting; and my body to the earth whereof it is 
made. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my daughter Judith, one 
hxmdred and fifty pounds of lawful English money, to be paid 
unto her in manner and form following (that is to say) : — One 
hundred pounds in discharge of her marriage portion, within 
one year after my decease, with consideration -after the rate of 
two shillings in the poutid, for so long ' a time as the same 
shall be unpaid unto her after my decease; and the fifty 
pounds residue thereof, upon her surrendering of, or giving of 
such sufiicient security as the overseers of this my will shall 
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like of, to surrender or grant, all her estate and right that 
shall descend or come unto her after my decease, or that she 
now hath, of, in, or to, one copyhold tenement, with the 
appurtenances, lying and being in Stratford-upon-Avon afore- 
said, in the said county of Warwick, being parcel or holden 
of the manor of Rowington, unto my daughter Susanna Hall, 
and her heirs for ever. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my said daughter Judith 
one hundred and hfty pounds more, if she, or any issue of her 
body, be living at the end of three years next ensuing the 
day of the date of this my .will, during which time my execu- 
tors to pay her consideration from my decease, according to 
the rate aforesaid : and if she die within the said term with- 
out issue of her body, then my will is, and I do give and 
bequeath, one hundred pounds thereof to my niece, Elizabeth 
Hall, and the fifty pounds to be set forth by my executors 
during the life of my sister Joan Hart, and the use and profit 
thereof coming shall be paid to my said sister Joan, and 
after her decease the said fifty pounds shall remain amongst 
the children of my said sister, equally to be divided amongst 
them ; but if my said daughter Judith be living at the end of 
the said three years, or any issue of her .body, then my will 
is, and so I devise and bequeath, the said hundred and fifty 
pounds to be set out by my executors and overseers for the 
best benefit of her and her issue, and the stock not to be paid 
unto her so long as she shall be married and covert baron ; 
but my will is, that she shall have the consideration yearly 
paid unto her during her life, and after her decease, the said 
stock and consideration to be paid to her children, if she have 
any, and if not, to her executors or assigns, she living the 
said term after my decease : provided that if such husband as 
she shall at the end of the said three years be married unto, 
or at any (time) after, do sufi^ciently assure unto her, and the 
issue of her body, lands answerable to the portion by this my 
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will given unto her, and to be adjudged so by my executors 
and overseers, then my will is, that the said hundred and 
fifty pounds shall be paid to such husband as shall make such 
assurance, to his own use. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my said sister Joan twenty 
pounds, and all my wearing apparel, to be paid and delivered 
within one year after my decease; and I do will and devise 
unto her the house, with the appurtenances, in Stratford, 
wherein she dwelleth, for her natural life, under the yearly 
rent of twelve pence. ' 

Item, I give and bequeath unto her three sons, William 
Hart, ■ Hart, and Michael Hart, five pounds apiece, to 

be paid within one year after my decease. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto the said Elizabeth Hall all 
' my plate (except my broad silver and gilt bowl), that I now 
have at the date of this my will. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto the poor of Stratfbrd 
aforesaid, ten pounds ; to Mr. Thomas Combe, my sword ; to 
Thomas Russell, Esq., ^y^. pounds; and to Francis Collins, of 
the borough of Warwick, in the county of Warwick, gent., 
thirteen pounds six shillings and eight pence, to be paid 
within one year after my decease. 

Item, I give and bequeath to Hamlet Sadler, twenty-six 
shillings eight pence, to buy him a ring; to my godson, 
William Walker, twenty shillings in gold; to Anthony Nash, 
gent., twenty-six shillings eight pence; and to Mr. John 
Nash, twenty-six shillings eight pence; and to my fellows, 
John Hemyngs, Richard Burbage, and Henry Condell, twenty- 
six shillings eight pence apiece, to buy them rings. 

Item, I give, will, bequeath, and devise unto my daughter, 

. Susanna Hall, for the better enabling her to perform this my 

will, and towards the performance thereof, all that capital 

messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, in Stratford 

aforesaid, called The New Place, wherein I now dwell, and 
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two messuages or tenements, with the appurtenances, situate, 
lying, and being in Henley-street, within the borough of Strat- 
ford aforesaid, and all my barns, stables, orchards, gardens, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever, situate, lying, 
and being, or to be had, received, perceived, or taken, within the 
town, hamlets, villages, fields, and grounds, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, or in any of 
them, in the said county of Warwick ; and also all that mes- 
suage or tenement, with the appurtenances, wherein one John 
Robinson dwelleth, situate, lying, and being in the Blackfriars 
in London, near the Wardrobe : and all other my lands, Ntene- 
ments, and hereditaments whatsoever, to have and to hold all 
and singular the said premises, with their appurtenances, unto 
the said Susanna Hall, for and during the term of her natural 
life; and after her decease, to the first son of her body, law- 
fully iSuing; and for default of such issue, to the second son, ^ 
lawfully issuing; and for default of such heirs, to the tliird 
son of the body of the said Susanna, lawfully issuing, and to 
the heirs-males of the body of the said third son, lawfully 
issuing;, and for default of such issue, the same so to be and 
remain to the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sons of her 
body, lawfully issuing one after another, and to the heirs- 
males of the bodies of the said fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
SOUS; lawfully issuing, in such manner as it is before limited 
to be and remain to the first, second, and third sons of her 
body, and to their heirs-males; and for default of such issue, 
the said premises to be and to remain to my said niece Hall, 
and the heirs -males of her body, lawfully issuing; and for 

m 

default of such issue, to my daughter Judith, and the heirs- 
males of her body, lawfully issuing, and for default of such 
issue, to the right heirs of me the said William Shakespeare 
for ever. 

Item, I give unto my wife my second best bed, with the 
furniture. 
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Item, I give and bequeath to my said daughter Judith, vaj 
broad silver gilt bowl. All the rest of my goods, chattels, 
leases, plate, jewels, and household stuiF whatsoever, after my 
debts and legacies paid, and my funeral expenses discharged, 
I give, devise, and bequeath to my son-in-law, John Hall, 
gent., and my daughter Susanna, his wife, whom I ordain 
and make* executors of this my last will and testament. And 
I do entreat and appoint the said Thomas Russell, Esq., and 
Francis Collins, gent., to be overseers hereof. And do 
revoke all former wills, and publish this to be my last will 
and testament. In witness whereof I have hereunto put my 
hand, the day and year first above written. 

By me, 
William Shakspeare. 

Witness to the publishing hereof, ^ 

Fra. Collyns, 
Julius Shaw, 
John Robinson, 
Hamnet Sadler, 
Robert Whatcott. 

Prohatum fuit testamentum suprascriptum apud London, 
coram Magistro William Byrde, Legum Doctore, etc., vicesimo 
secundo die mensis Junii, Anno Domini, 1616; jurame^ito 
Johannis Hall unius ex, cui, etc, de bene, etc, jurat reservata 
potestate, etc Susannce Hall, alt. ex., etc, earn cum venerit, 
etc., petitur, etc 

The will is written on three sheets of paper, the last two of 
which are undoubtedly subscribed with Shakespeare's own 
hand. 
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BOMEO AND JX7LIET. 



ACT L sa V. 



Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this ; 

For saints have hands that pilgrims* hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiss. 

EoM. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too ? 

Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 

Bom. O then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do ; 
They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 
' Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers' sake. 

Rom. Then move not, while my prayers' effect I take. 
Thus from my lips, by thine my sin is purg'd. [Kissing her 

Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 

Bom. Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urg'd! 
Give me my sin again. 

Jul. You kiss by the book. 

Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word with you. 

RoM. What is her mother] 

Nurse. Marry, bachelor, 

H4l%nother is the lady of the house. 
And a good lady, and a wise, and virtuous: 
I nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal ; 
I tell you, — he, that can lay hold of her, 
Shall have the chinks. 

Bom. Is she a Capulet? 

dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 
Ben. Away, begone; the sport is at the best. 
Bom. Ay, so I fear ; the more is my unrest. 

1 Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone ; 
We have a trifling foolish banquet towards. 
Is it e'en so 1 Why, then I thank you all ; 

1 thank you, honest gentlemen; good night; — 
More torches here ! — Come on, then let 's to bed. 
Ah, sirrah [To 2 Cap.], by my fay, it waxes late ; 

I '11 to my rest. [ExemU all hut Julikc and Nurse. 

Jul. Come hither, nurse: What is yon gentleman? 
Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jul. What 's he, that now is going out of door? 
Nurse. Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
Jul. What 's he, that follows there, that would not dance? 
NuRSB. I know not. 
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1 Cap. Why, how DOW, kinsmaD ? wherefore storm you so 7 
' Tib. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A villain, that is hither come in spite, 
To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

1 Cap. Young Borneo is 't? 

Ttb. T is he, that yillain Bomea 

1 Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 
And, to say truth, Yjerona brags of him, 
To be a viiiuous and well-govem'd youth: 
I would not for the wealth of all the town. 
Here in my house, do him disparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will; the which if thou respect, 
Show a fair presence, and put off these frowns. 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 

Ttb. It fits, when such a villain is a guest ; 
I 'U not endure him. 

1 Cap. He shall be endur'd. 

What, goodman boy! — ^I say, he shall; — Go to; — 
Am I the master here, or you ? go to. 
You '11 not endure him ! — God shall mend my soul — 
You 11 make a mutiny among my guests! 
You wiU set cock-a-hoop ! you '11 be the man ! 

Ttb. Why, uncle, t is a shame. 

1 Cap. Go to, go to. 

You are a saucy boy: — ^Is 't so indeed? 
This trick may chance to scath you ; — ^I know what. 
You must contrary me ! — marry, 't is time — 
Well said, my hearts! — ^You are a princox; go:— 
Be quiet, or — ^More light, more light. — For shame! — 
1 11 make you quiet; What! — Cheerly, my hearts. 

Ttb. Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 
Hakes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw: but this intrusion shall, 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter galL [EA'it, 

Boic. If I profiEuie with my unworthiest hand [To Jduei, 
This holy shrine, the gentle sin is this, — 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
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Eecently published, quarto, price Gd, 

SHAKESPEARE'S SEVEN AGES OF LIFE, 

With Illustrations by John Gilbert, &c. 
Enjoyed by Thomas Gilks. 

''In design and execution, Shakespeare's Seven Ages can scarcely be 
surpassed. We would recommend tais series of engravings to public 
attention.** — Lioerpool Times. 

" Another admirable series of pictuixis for the people. Mr. Gilks has 
left nothing to he desired in the manner in which he has rendered the 
designs entrusted to him. This series deserves and must command a 
large circulation, its cheapness places it within the reach of every one, 
while its merit will ensure for it a cordial welcome." — Westminster 
Review. 

Just published, Svo Crown, doth, Gilt, 3«. 6(/. 

With Illustrations by Florence and Adelaide Claxton, Engraved 

by Thomas Gilks. 

MISS MILLY MOSS, 

A tale for the present day, for present day readers. 

By Ellen C. Clayton. 

LONDON: DEAN & SON, 11, LUDGATE HILL. 
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HAMLET. 

TBAG^IE DE SHAKESPEARE. 

Price One Shilling. 

ROLANDI, 20, BERNERS STREET, W. 

''The present volume has not only the merit of containing a con- 
scientious translation of Shakespeiire s masterpiece, but is printed in a 
style which will convert the mere mechanical process of reading it into 
a luxury." — The Sunday Times, November l&th, 1863. 

MACBETH. 

TRAG^DIE DE SHAKESPEARE. 

Prix One Shilling. 

GEORGE ALLEN, 4, BRYDGES-ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

'*The work undertaken here i* these five marvellous acts of the 
Shakespearian tragedy of * Mac ch * is such, that we commend tlie 
artist labourer to persevere in the same grand direction in which he 
is already so far advanced — not to rest contented with the dignitv of 
being translator of * Macbeth,* but daringly to at^pire to the greater glory 
yet of being the transhitor of Shakespeare.*' — The Sun^ Ath Juxi€^ Xmj^I. 
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